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place overmuch reliance on memory at the expense of reason. The
teachers were tempted to concentrate their efforts on the older
children and to neglect the groundwork of the three R's amongst
the juniors. The moral and religious influences of the schools were
greater than their intellectual influence, and in many cases good
schools had civilised the whole neighbourhood in which they were
set.
They were very concerned with the large number of pupils who
attended uninspected schools where little or no improvement had
occurred since the early days of the century. Speaking of the dame-
schools, they described the mistresses as "generally advanced in life
and their school is usually their kitchen, sitting and bedroom."
The room was "often so small that the children stand in a semi-
circle round the teacher. Indeed, I have seen the children as
closely packed as birds in a nest, and tumbling over each other like
puppies in a kennel." 1 Speaking of the masters, Dr. Hodgeson
reported, "None are too old, too poor, too ignorant, too feeble, too
sickly, too unqualified in one or every way, to regard themselves,
and to be regarded by others, as unfit for school-keeping. Nay,
there are few, if any, occupations regarded as incompatible with
school-keeping, if not as simultaneous, at least as preparatory
employments. Domestic servants out of place, discharged bar-
maids, vendors of toys or lollipops, keepers of small eating-houses,
of mangles, or of small lodging houses, needlewomen who take in
plain or slop work, milliners, consumptive patients in an advanced
stage, cripples almost bedridden, persons of at least doubtful
temperance, outdoor paupers, men and women of seventy and even
eighty years of age, persons who spell badly (mostly women, I grieve
to say), who can scarcely write and who cannot cipher at all." 2
Again, "When other occupations fail for a time, a private school
can be opened, with no capital beyond the cost of a ticket in the
window. Any room, however small and close, serves for the
purpose; the children sit on the floor, and bring what books they
please; whilst the closeness of the room renders fuel superfluous,
and even keeps the children quiet by its narcotic effects. If the fees
do not pay the rent, the school is dispersed or taken by the next
tenant." 3
The reaction of the Commissioners to the reports of their
assistants was astounding. They recommended that private schools
should receive aid if the school were properly ventilated and drained
1 Report, Vol. I, p. 29.              * Ibid., p. 93.                    3 Ibid., p. 94.